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We have confined ourselves principally in the remarks we 
have offered, to the faults and defects of this work, in the hope 
that some exertions may be made towards procuring one 
more respectable, and more worthy of the nature and present 
state of the science. Were we already supplied with such a 
treatise, adapted to the higher class of readers, we should not 
regret the republication of this, as it may be useful in acade- 
mies and schools, and to a large description of persons whose 
education and pursuits do not lead them to inquiries of a more 
refined and difficult character, 



Art. VIII. Inaugural Address, delivered in the Chapel of 
the University at Cambridge, November 5, 1817. By Levi 
Frisbie, A. M. Alford Professor qf Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard University. Uni- 
versity Press, Hilliard & Metcalf, 1817, 

We in this country have great reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the rapid improvement, which has taken place 
within a few years in the state of our literature. Without 
doubt, there is not in any nation, so large a proportion of rea- 
ders of some degree of cultivation and refinement. One of 
■the most striking evidences of our literary improvement is to 
be found in the character of many of our popular addresses, 
which indicate at once the talents of the speaker, and the es- 
timate which he has formed of the information, good taste, and 
good sense of those whom he is addressing. Of these it would 
be impassible to select a more favourable specimen, than the 
discourse now under review, which, though pronounced before 
the University in Cambridge, upon the occasion of the au- 
thor's inauguration as Professor,* may yet be regarded as a 
popular address, when we consider the numerous audience which 
attends upon such occasions. It is partly as affording evi- 
dence ofthe good state of our literature, that we are desirous 
of directing the publick attention to it ; but principally on ac- 
count of its intrinsick value. We are persuaded that so far 
as we are able to make it more known, we are doing service 
to the cause of letters, and of morals. 

* See our last numbed, p. 146. 
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The subjects of the Address are, as we stated in our last 
number, the necessity, the objects, and the influence of 
Moral Philosophy, in the roost extensive senseof the term. 

' Moral philosophy in strict propriety is the science of the prin- 
ciples and obligation of duty ; but in the observations I may now 
make, I shall have reference also to all those studies and inquiries, 
which have for their object the knowledge and improvement of the 
moral condition of man.' p. 10. 

In speaking of the necessity of moral science, the author is 
employed in answering the objections which may be made to 
it. These are to be resolved into notions which sometimes 
are expressly avowed ; but which more frequently, perhaps, 
float loosely in men's minds, without forming themselves into 
fixed and well defined opinions. 

' The doctrine of a moral sense has furnished the first objection 
to the necessity of moral science. It has often been said, the 
heart is the best casuist, and its natural promptings the safest guides 
in duty. But in respect to this objection it must be carefully re- 
membered, that we are not to form our estimate of the value 
of natural conscience from the prevalent opinions of civiliz- 
ed and christian countries. The moral sense of the most un- 
learned at the present day is not the sense of nature, but of culti- 
vation ; it has been modified by the studies and experience of ages, 
and, and above all, by the christian religion. It is not denied, 
that we have from nature a moral as well as an intellectual capa- 
city ; but the former, no less than the latter, is to be improved 
and enlarged by observation and thought. Many duties arise from 
relations, which are complicated and remote ; these relations 
must be investigated and brought together, and general principles, 
which may be settled into rules, deduced from them. The neces- 
sity of this is sufficiently shown by the different and contradictory 
maxims of duty, that have prevailed in different ages and nations. 
Were, however, the original suggestions of uncultivated conscience 
far clearer and more decisive than experience will allow us to be- 
lieve, still the necessity of philosophy would not be superseded. 
The unremitted labours of the moralist would notwithstanding be 
required, to relieve the sentiments of mankind, from those asso- 
ciations of prejudice, of fashion, and of false opinion, which have 
so constant an influence in perverting the judgment and corrupt- 
ing the heart, and to bring them back to the unbiassed dictates of 
nature and common sense. Besides, the moral constitution of 
man, his relations, and duties, are subjects too interesting, and too 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 29 
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fruitful of remark, to be neglected in the speculations of the in- 
genious and inquiring. Erroneous theories will be formed, nay 
they will be presented to mankind as the rule of life, and even his- 
tory and fiction be made vehicles of principles, dangerous alike to 
virtue and to peace. Wnile indeed these speculations of false 
philosophy are wrapped in metaphysical subtleties, they may ex- 
cite little alarm, and serve rather to amuse the learned ; they are 
those eccentrick lightnings, that play harmlessly in the evening 
cloud ; but when they are made the maxims of common life, or, em- 
bodied in popular fiction, find their way into the hearts of men, 
they are these same lightnings concentrated and brought down to 
earth, blasting and consuming. The safety of society then requires, 
that such systems be subjected to the jealous scrutiny of a sound 
philosophy, and that there be men, whose habits and studies will 
lead them to a rigid superintendence of whatever is proposed ; — 
to give authority to truth, and to detect and expose what is only 
specious and insinuating. If our moral being could be left, as it 
came from the hands of its Creator, to the simple and wholesome 
viands of nature, if it breathed only the pure atmostphere of truth, 
it might perhaps preserve the soundness of health, and the ingen- 
uous suffusions of virtue ; but pampered, as it is, with false philo- 
sophy and factitious sentiment, the antidote should grow with the 
poison There will always be a Hobbes, a Rousseau, or a God- 
win ; let us then have also our Cudworths, our Butlers, and our 
Stewarts.' pp. 10 — 12. 

Besides the other obvious beauties of the extract just quoted, 
we may remark one which is characteristick of the whole dis* 
course — the compression of thought, and the variety of top- 
icks, which, within a very narrow compass, are brought to 
bear upon the subject without disorder or obscurity. 

The other objection remarked upon, is, that the Scriptures 
furnish us with a perfect rule of right ; and that, therefore, it 
is unnecessary to have recourse to the deductions of human 
reason. The answer to this is as follows. 

'The morality of the scriptures is preceptive and not theoretick ; 
it enjoins dispositions, without showing their relative subordina- 
tion, or specifying the actions that flow from them ; it commands 
duties, but does not teach principles ; nor was it possible, that its 
precepts, however numerous, should extend to all the variety of 
daily occurring cases. It is necessary for the christian to analyse 
the moral rules of his religion, to trace them to their principles, 
and again from these principles to deduce new rules, and by a 
knowledge of the reason of each, understand its ever varying ac- 
commodation to varying circumstances. Through a neglect of these 
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considerations, what enormities have not been perpetrated by men 
with the bible in their hands, from a wrong application of its pre- 
cepts and examples ? It is in this, as in the science of law, innu- 
merable as are the provisions of statutes and cases, still that coun- 
sellor would be ill prepared to advise his client, who had not learned 
to distinguish the principle from the facts, and thus to judge how 
far the former might be affected by the minutest change in the latter. 
There is a legal mind, a law logick, more important to the profes- 
sor than a knowledge of all the precedents in all the books without 
it.' p. 12. 

In conformity with these remarks, we may observe, that it 
was not the design of revelation to teach a complete system of 
morality. The fundamental rules of conduct were distinctly 
stated ; and duties, the obligation of which had not been re- 
cognized, or the practice of which had been generally disre- 
garded, were strongly inculcated ; such, for instance, as the du- 
ty of christian charity, in the most extensive, and of christian 
purity, in the more limited sense of the words. But direct in- 
struction in other duties was rather incidental, than essential 
to its main purpose. There is so much truth and good sense 
in the remarks of Dr. Paley upon this subject, that we will 
venture to give an extract from him of some length. « The 
teaching of morality was not the primary design of the mis- 
sion of Christ.' ' If I were to describe in a very few 

words the scope of Christianity, as a revelation, I should say, 
that it was to influence the conduct of human life, by estab- 
lishing the proof of a future state of reward and punishment — 
« to bring life and immortality to light.' The direct object, 
therefore, of the design is, to supply motives, and not rules ; 
sanctions, and not precepts. And these were what mankind 
stood most in need of. The members of civilized society can, 
in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably well how they ought to 
act ; but without a future state, or, which is the same thing, 
without credited evidence of that state, they want a motive to 
their duty ; they want, at least, strength of motive, sufficient 
to bear up against the force of passion, and the temptation of 
present advantage. Their rules want authority. The most 
important service that can be rendered to human life, and 
that, consequently, which, one might expect beforehand, would 
be the great end and office of a revelation from God, is to con- 
vey to the world authorized assurances of the reality of a 
future existence. And although in doing this, or by the min- 
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istry of the same person by whom this is done, moral precepts 
or examples, or illustrations of moral precepts, may be occa- 
sionally given, and be highly valuable, yet still they do not 
form the original purpose of the mission.'* To this state- 
ment there seems to us little to be objected, except that Dr. 
Paley has given an imperfect view of the design of revelation 
as intended to instruct us in religious truth. Not merely the 
doctrine of a future state was to be made known to men upon 
certain evidence, but the character of God likewise ; and to 
all men but the Jews, his very existence and moral govern- 
ment. 

After the passage last quoted from his address, Professor 
Frisbie, that he may not be misunderstood, notices < the un- 
speakable importance of the aids revelation affords to the 
christian moralist, and the strong light it throws over the 
region of his inquiries.' 

4 The bible has taught us the being and attributes of God with 
a clearness and certainty, to which nature had made but the fee- 
blest approaches ; while at the same time, particularly in the new 
testament, it gives many plain rules in almost every branch of du- 
ty. From what a maze of paradox and doubt, in which heathen 
philosophers were continually bewildered and perplexed, are we 
now extricated by a few simple and sublime truths ? Accordingly, 
we can scarcely read a page of a christian moralist, but we find him 
limiting, controlling, or supporting principles, by appeals to the 
acknowledged doctrines of revealed theology ; while the practical 
rules are so many beacons along the road, to mark his course, and 
light him on his way. To investigate the principle of an admitted 
rule is much easier, and foll&wed oy conclusions far more satisfac- 
tory, than when the principle and the rule are both to be discover- 
ed. And when we proceed still further, to trace out new princi- 
ples and deduce new rules, our inquiries are guided, and our con- 
clusions tried, by truths already known. The parts supplied must 
be suited to those we possess ; as our theories involve consequen- 
ces, that contradict or harmonize with the plain maxims of the 
gospel, we know them to be false, or may presume them to be 
true. 

< In conformity with these remarks, how different has been the 
practical application of the same theories, a3 they have been fol- 
lowed out into their consequences by sceptical or christian moral- 
ists. The systems of Godwin and Paley are both founded on the 

* Palev's Evidences, P. II- c. 2. 
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same general principle of utility. This principle led the author 
of the Political Justice to consequences, that would sever not only 
the ties of intimate affection, but the very bonds of social order.™ 
These consequences, he, who admits the principle, may find it dif- 
ficult to avoid ; yet the Archdeacon of Carlisle, guided and con- 
trolled by the doctrines of the bible, connected it with rules of con- 
duct, consistent with the truest reason and purest virtue. Mr. 
Hume, aware of the cause of such differences, has lamented the un- 
natural alliance, which in modern times has united theology with 
morals ; but he, who well considers the exact coincidence of the in- 
structions of Jesus Christ with the deepest principles of our nature 
and the soundest deductions of philosophy, will find reasons, hard- 
ly less impressive than the miracles themselves, for believing that 
he was a teacher sent from God, and knew what was in man.' 

pp. 13—15. 

The author next remarks upon the characteristick value of 
revelation, as having furnished the highest motives and sanc- 
tions of duty ; and then proceeds to speak of the objects of 
moral science. 

' The objects of moral science are implied, in what we have said 
of its necessity. They are to preserve from neglect or perversion 
the knowledge we already possess, to enlarge its boundaries, and 
strengthen its foundations, by new or clearer views of the nature 
and relations of man, and above all, to give it a practical influ- 
ence upon the character and prospects of society.' p. 15. 

' Moral knowledge,' the author observes, « cannot yet be 
supposed to have reached its limits. There are unexplored 
avenues before us, and gleams of light invite us onward.' — 
He remarks that no theory of morals has yet received 
a general, much less a universal assent; and notices the uncer- 
tainty and difference of opinion, which exist respecting some 
questions of practical importance in private life. He then 
proceeds ; 

1 In the relations of states, of rulers and subjects, the principles of 
morality and rules of conduct are still more indefinite and unset- 
tled. That the law of nations is but the extension of those max- 
ims of equity and kindness, which should regulate the intercourse 
of individuals, till of late seems, in practice at least, hardly to have 
been conceived. Expediency rather than right has been the great 
spring of political motion, and diplomacy but another name for 
intrigue and duplicity. The representative, in his seat, will advo- 
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cate with his voice, and support with his vote, measures, which the 
man, in the relations of private life, would blush to acknowledge. Nor 
is this want of just sensibility confined to the statesman ; with 
the citizen, to defraud the publick is too often but an achievement 
of ingenuity ; and even the scholar in his closet, while he kindles 
with indignation at the injustice or cruelty of an individual, reads 
the aggressions and ravages of nations with hardly a sentiment, that 
they are crimes. 

< Here then is much to be done ; and there is also somewhat to 
encourage exertion. On these subjects are not juster views be- 
ginning to make their way ? Negotiations are professed to be con- 
ducted more in the honourable spirit of frankness and concilia- 
tion. The laws, if not the practice, of civilized war have been 
softened into comparative mildness. Questions of national inter- 
est are debated, and the measures of governments examined, upon 
the broad basis of equity and truth, and statesmen compelled, if 
not to adopt, certainly to defend their plans of policy, not by rea- 
sons of state, but reasons of right. If all this be in pretence, more 
than in truth, still the necessity of hypocrisy is one proof of the 
existence of virtue. If the splendid pall be thrown over the bier, 
it is because men cannot bear the ghastliness of death.' pp. 16, 17. 

The author next considers, in what manner the objects men- 
tioned by him are most successfully to be pursued ; — and 
then follows the third and last head of the discourse, in 
which he treats of the practical influence of moral philosophy. 
Under this head, after some general observations upon the 
connexion of knowledge with virtue, he speaks of the effect 
which the study of moral science is adapted to have upon 
those by whom it is pursued. The remarks, which imme- 
diately succeed, wc shall give at length. 

« If the effect, we have described, be natural, it cannot be con- 
fined to the philosopher alone ; it will extend itself in his in- 
structions and writings. The same views will be gradually ap- 
plied in the formation of the dispositions and habits of children ,: 
they will become an important branch of liberal knowledge, and 
thus exert a control over the higher classes of society, over men 
of letters and the popular authors of the day. 

'This suggests to us another means of practical influence. 
Those compositions in poetry and prose, which constitute the lit- 
erature of a nation, the essay, the drama, the novel, it cannot be 
doubted, have a most extensive and powerful operation upon the 
moral feelings and character of the age. The very business of 
the authors of such works is directly or indirectly with the heart. 
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Even descriptions of natural scenery owe much of their beauty 
and interest to the moral associations they awaken. In like man- 
ner line turns of expression or thought often operate more by sug- 
gestion than enumeration. But when feelings and passions are 
directly described, or embodied in the hero, and called forth by the 
incidents of a story it is then, that the magick of fiction and poe- 
try is complete, that they enter into and dwell in the secret cham- 
bers of the very soul, moulding it at will. In these moments of 
deep excitement, must not a bias be given to the character, and 
much be done to elevate and refine, or degrade and pollute, those 
sympathies and sentiments, which are the sources of much of our 
virtue and happiness, or our guilt and misery ? The danger is, 
that, in such cases, we do not discriminate the distinct action of 
associated causes. Even in what is presented to the senses, we 
are aware of the power of habitual combination. An object, nat- 
urally disagreeable, becomes beautiful, because we have often 
seen the sun shine or the dew sparkle upon it, or it has been group- 
ed in a scene of peculiar interest. Thus the powers of fancy and 
of taste blend associations in the mind, which disguise the origin- 
al nature of moral qualities. A liberal generosity, a disinterest- 
ed self devotion, a powerful energy or deep sensibility of soul, a 
contempt of danger and death, are often so connected in story 
with the most profligate principles and manners, that the latter 
are excused and even sanctified by the former. The impression, 
which so powerfully seizes all the sympathies, is one ; and the 
ardent yoath becomes almost ambitious of a character, he ought 
to abhor. So too, sentiments, from which in their plain form deli- 
cacy would revolt, are insinuated with the charms of poetical im- 
agery and expression ; and even the coarseness of Fielding is 
probably less pernicious, than the seducing refinement of writers 
like Moore ; whose voluptuous sensibility steals upon the heart 
and corrupts its purity, as the moon beams, in some climates, are 
believed to poison the substances on which they fall. 

' But in no productions of modern genius is the reciprocal influ- 
ence of morals and literature more distinctly seen, than in those of 
the author of Childe Harold. His character produced the poems ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that his poems are adapted to produce 
such a character. His heroes speak a language, supplied not more 
by imagination, than consciousness. They are not those ma- 
chines, that, by a contrivance of the artist, send forth a musick of 
their own : but instruments, through which he breathes his very 
soul, in tones of agonized sensibility, that cannot but give a sym- 
pathetick impulse to those who hear. The desolate misanthropy 
of his mind rises and throws its dark shade over his poetry, like 
one of his own ruined castles ; we feel it to be sublime, but we 
forget, that it is a sublimity it cannot have, till it is abandoned by 
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every thing, that is kind and peaceful and happy, and its halls are 
ready to become the haunts of outlaws and assassins. Nor are 
his more tender and affectionate passages those, to which we can 
yield ourselves without a feeling of uneasiness. It is not that 
we can here and there select a proposition formally false or per- 
nicious ; but that he leaves an impression unfavourable to a health- 
ful state of thought and feeling, peculiarly dangerous to the finest 
minds and most susceptible hearts. They are the scene of a sum- 
mer evening, where all is tender and beautiful and grand ; but the 
damps of disease descend with the dews of heaven, and the 
pestilent vapours of night are breathed in with the fragrance and 
balm, and the delicate and fair are the surest victims of the expo- 
sure. 

< Although I have illustrated the moral influence of literature, 
principally from its mischiefs; yet it is obvious, if what I have 
*aid be just, it may be rendered no less powerful, as a means of 
good. Is it not true that within the last century a decided and 
important improvement in the moral character of our literature 
has taken place; and, had Pope and Smollet written at the pres- 
ent day, would the former have published the imitations of Chau- 
cer, or the latter the adventures of Pickle and Random ? Genius 
cannot now sanctify impurity or want of principle ; and our crit- 
icks and reviewers are exercising jurisdiction not only upon the 
literary but moral blemishes of the authors, that come before them. 
We notice withpeculiar pleasure the sentence of just indigna- 
tion, which the Edinburgh tribunal has pronounced upon Moore, 
Swift, Goethe, and in general the German sentimentalists. In- 
deed the fountains of literature, into which an enemy has some- 
times infused poison, naturally flow with refreshment and health. 
Cowper and Campbell have led the muses to repose in the bowers 
of religion and virtue ; and Miss Edgeworth has so cautiously 
combined the features of her characters, that the predominant ex- 
pression is ever what it should be ; she has shown us, not vices 
ennobled by virtues, but virtues, degraded and perverted by their 
union with vices. The success of this lady has been great, but 
had she availed herself more of the motives and sentiments of re- 
ligion, we think it would have been greater. She has stretched 
forth a powerful hand to the impotent in virtue ; and had she ad- 
ded, with the apostle, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
should almost have expected miracles from its touch.' pp. 21 — 25. 

It would not be easy to find a passage more distinguished 
for correctness of sentiment, and beauty of expression, than 
that which we have quoted. We wish that his subject, and 
the limits of his discourse, had allowed the author to enlarge 
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somewhat upon the thoughts expressed in the beginning of 
the last paragraph. It is very gratifying to observe the 
gradual improvement in the moral character of English litera- 
ture, since the reign of Charles II. and the period immedi- 
ately subsequent. Many of the plays and poems of that day 
are such as we might fancy to be written in a world, that had 
been put out of the sphere of God's providence and moral 
government; among men who had heard of religion and 
morality indeed, as imposing obligations upon other creatures, 
but who felt themselves free from these restraints, and thought 
of them only as matters of ridicule ; — whose main business 
was to pursue their gross pleasures as long as they were able, 
and to cheat each other whenever they had an opportunity ; 
but who at the same time possessed that sort of mischievous 
ingenuity and quickness of wit, which have been fancied to 
be properties of evil spirits. Nothing could be more remote 
from the genius of the writers of this race, than the exhibi- 
tion of those striking, but most unnatural characters, in which 
the fierce vices of pirates, and outlaws, and men of desperate 
wickedness, are united with a prevailing tone of romantick 
tenderness, of high sentiment, and <tf over delicate and 
exasperated sensibility. Their characters have only the 
hard, impudent, diseased countenance of every day pro- 
fligacy. They dwelt in their writings upon such vices as 
they relished, and introduced such personages as they asso- 
ciated with in common life. The literature of the age, in 
its prevailing character, was like Messalina coming from the 
stews ; — 

< Obscurisque genis turpis, fumoque lucernae 
Feeda, lupanaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem.' 

We have not forgotten that Dryden was a writer of this 
age ; nor have we forgotten his indecency, his immorality, 
and his profanity. Of Dryden we are almost afraid to say 
what we think. He versified with great facility, and often 
with great force and melody, though quite as often in a very 
incorrect and slovenly style ; he has much vigorous language, 
which gives a bold relief to his thoughts ; he possessed not 
a little of the ingenuity of the metaphysical race of poets, 
tempered with considerably more good sense ; and he was a 
very powerful, though coarse satirist ; occasionally very 
skilful and acute in the delineation of character, (as in that 
of the Duke of Buckingham for instance,) for the purpose of 
ridicule or invective. ' They say,' he observes in one of his 

Vol. VII. No. 2. 30 
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prefaces, ' my talent is satire ;' and in this opinion his con- 
temporaries seem to have formed a correct estimate of his 
abilities. In the enumeration just given, we doubt whether 
we have not exhausted all his claims to great intellectual 
superiority as a poet. Nobody looks for pathos, or tenderness, 
or delicacy of thought or feeling in the writings of Dryden. 
He has no sublimity of any kind ; least of all, any thing that 
approaches to moral sublimity. He spreads before us no 
fine views of visible nature ; he never carries us forth among 
the works of God to admire and be delighted. He was 
unable vividly to conceive and express human passions and 
feelings. He never seizes on our sympathy ; he does not 
make us intimate with himself, nor interest us in those cha- 
racters which lie embodies and puts in action. Nature never 
gave to him those keys which open her secret recesses. There 
is no magick in his verses ; they produce no emotion ; they 
are as little allied as possible to that poetry, which * stirs 
a man's heart like the sound of a trumpet.' They discover 
much intellectual vigour, but possess no moral power. When 
not seasoned by the noxious stimulant of personal satire, his 
longer poems in heroick verse are uninteresting and tire- 
some. Who reads a second time his Palamon and Arcite ; 
except as a mere literary critick, to be satisfied that his first 
judgment of it was correct ? Who now reads through his 
Hind and Panther ? We believe that but few have with us 
submitted to this unprofitable labour. No one rises from the 
perusal of his poetry better or wiser ; with any thoughts, or 
feelings, or images, which a good man would wish to retain. 
In every thing relating to moral sentiment, the mind of 
Dryden was essentially coarse, vulgar, and depraved. 

We regret that Mr. Scott should have given his time and 
talents to editing a complete edition of the works of this 
author. The poems of Dryden, which are of any value, were 
sufficiently known ; and it was not worth any one's while to 
bring together, and attempt to restore to life, those of his 
writings, which were perishing in their own corruption. We 
hope, that the passion for collecting and preserving every 
thing, which has once had notoriety, will sometime or another 
be succeeded by the exercise of a discriminaling judgment, 
which will reject what is not worth preservation.* 

* We recollect a fine essay upon the subject of Mr. Scott's edition of 
Dryden's works, in a number of the Analectick Magazine, published some 
years since. We regret that we have not the work at hand, to refer to it 
more particularly. 
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It would be very pleasant to trace the moral improvement 
of English literature since the age of which we have been 
speaking. We think that the progress of this improvement 
is to be particularly remarked in our prose works of fiction. 
The novels of Smollet are of such a character, that if any 
one were to keep them on his table or in his library, and 
recur to them with much relish for relaxation or amusement, 
we might begin to fear that his taste for low humour had 
outgrown some other tastes much better worth cultivation. 
Fielding was a writer of more genius than Smollet. He has 
more invention, more wit, more character, and more thought. 
Nor does he introduce us into company quite so gross and 
offensive. A familiarity with his characters is not so much 
adapted to debase and brutalize the imagination and feelings. 
But the effect of his writings upon the moral principles is 
little less injurious than those of Smollet. Their prevailing 
tendency is to represent one as being better, more manly, 
and more pleasant, for having a few vices j and to teach us 
that those, who appear to be afraid of sinning, are in general 
little better than hypocrites and scoundrels. 

We think that the best writers of prose fiction, at the pres- 
ent day, are hardly less superiour in genius than in morality 
to those whom we have mentioned. The author of Waverly 
and Guy Mannering might, without vanity, be little flattered 
by a comparison, which in all the higher intellectual endow- 
ments, should put him far above such writers as Fielding 
and Smollet. And though with regard to Miss Edgeworth, 
some of the late English reviewers appear to have a little of 
the feeling of the Athenian, who was tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, yet for ourselves we continue to regard her with 
unabated admiration. She has faults and defects, without 
doubt ; and the most important of them is that pointed out by 
the author of the address, — the infrequency with which she 
directly brings into view religious principles and sentiments ; 
though for this we think some reasons might be alleged not 
wholly without weight. But in truth anil nature ; in the 
correct conception and complete preservation of a great 
variety of characters ; in her skill in adjusting together moral 
and intellectual qualities, as they are really found combined 
in nature, so that the effect of her characters upon our 
moral feelings is always what it ought to be ; in pointing out 
and tracing those influences which mould the affections and 
the understanding ; in the admirable good sense of her 
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remarks upon life, conduct and manners, which, from their 
acuteness, and from the manner of their introduction, remind 
us of the concentrated wisdom of Tacitus ; in wit and refined 
humour, which are hardly equalled by those of Addison ; in 
fertility and happiness of allusion ; in her talent for introduc- 
ing all that sort of information which admits of being incor- 
porated into such works as she composes ; in the finish and 
brilliancy of those passages in which she gives us the conver- 
sation of polished life ; in touches of exquisite pathos, though 
this merit has sometimes been denied her by those who have 
not sufficiently entered into the feelings and situation of her 
characters ; in the purity and ease of her immaculate style ; 
and in that predominating spirit of perfect good taste, and of 
elegance and refinement of mind, which appears in all her 
writings, in every one of these excellencies, she has no supe- 
riour, and in their union with each other, she has no equal. 
There is nothing, which in the combination of these excellen- 
cies approaches -to an equality with her writings ; and by the 
uniform employment of her rare talents to afford gratification 
to some of our best feelings, and to recommend and strengthen 
some of our best habits of action, she has conferred obliga- 
tions upon the world, which entitle her to a reputation as 
enviable perhaps, as that of any writer in English literature. 
Though we have suffered ourselves to wander so far, yet 
we must return once more to the address of Professor Fris- 
bie, to give another paragraph from the last head, and the 
very fine conclusion of the whole discourse. 

' The incorporating of religion with morality, we mention in the 
last place, as a means of practical influence. Those, we have 
hitherto noticed, have a more particular reference to the higher 
and intellectual classes ; but this extends to every order in socie- 
ty. It is not the fountain, which plays only in the gardens of the 
palace, but the rain of heaven, which descends alike upon the en- 
closures of the rich and the poor, and refreshes the meanest shrub, 
no less than the fairest flower. The sages of antiquity seem to 
have believed, that morality had nothing to do with religion ; and 
christians of the middle age, that religion had nothing to do with 
morality ; but, at the present day, we acknowledge how intimate 
and important is their connexion. It is not views of moral fitne?s, 
by which the minds of men are at first to be affected, but by con- 
necting their duties with the feelings and motives, the hopes and 
fears of Christianity. Both are necessary, the latter to prompt 
and invigorate virtue, the former to give it the beauty of knowl- 
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edge and taste. It is heat, that causes the germ to spring and 
flourish in the heart; but it is light, that imparts verdure to its 
foliage, and their hues to its flowers. 

< Thus I have spoken, not as I could have wished, but as I was 
able, of the necessity, the objects, and influence of the studies of 
the moralist. I am "aware of objections to much that I have said, 
which I have omitted to notice, not because they were unimpor- 
tant, but from want of time for their discussion. The idea of 
perfectibility has been considered as the dream of the visionary ; 
but it does not follow, that because every thing is not to be hoped, 
therefore nothing is to be attempted. Man has certainly capaci- 
ties of improvement, and he can feel a moral influence ; his pro- 
gress may be fluctuating and slow ; but, from the application ot 
judicious and unremitting efforts, will it not be certain ? Com- 
mencing with those, who labour to unfold the principles and ends of 
moral action, may it not be expected to descend, as we have said, 
through the higher and more intellectual classes of society, till it 
reaches and purifies and ennobles the great mass of mankind in 
the humblest walks of life ; as the blood, flowing from the heart 
and distributed through the larger arteries, finds its way at length 
into the capillary and minuter vessels, where it is incorporated 
with the very substance of the body, giving health and vigour and 
beauty. Let us then close, by accommodating to our subject the 
words of Quintilian concerning eloquence, ' iNam estcerte aliquid 
consummata virtus;* neque ad earn pervenire natura humani in- 
genii prohibet; quod si non contingat, altius tamen ibunt, qui ad 
summa nitentur.' 

The views exhibited in the last paragraph are such as the 
philosopher and the christian delight to contemplate ; and in 
this country, there is particular reason that they should 
engage and fix our attention. In this country, mankind seem 
to be subjected to an experiment to determine their power of 
improvement, instituted under circumstances incomparably 
more favourable than ever before existed. No people ever 
entered the high way to honour with such encouragements 
and advantages. We are full of youthful freshness and 
vigour. We are free from any of those institutions trans- 
mitted to us from past ages, by which other nations are 
enthralled, and held back, and allied to the ignorance and 
vices of their progenitors. The mind is not with us crip- 
pled and deformed by prejudices, wound round it from its 
birth to mould it to some established fashion. We have none 
of those privileged orders, which are so apt to become stag- 
nant pools of corruption, diffusing moral infection through a 
* Elonuentia. 
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people. We acknowledge no claims to superiority, but those 
which nature has sanctioned, or which are the necessary 
result of civil society. No adventitious circumstances can 
supply the want of those qualities that are justly entitled to 
respect ; nor give pre-eminence and power to one, who, with- 
out them, would not be tolerated in the common intercourse 
of life. We have no established church to oppress and bear 
down the truth, to hold out a lure in its emoluments, and in 
the manner, in which these are disposed of, for some men to 
assume the character of christian ministers, who are but 
poorly qualified for the office ; and to weaken the moral 
principle of its best members, by leading them to subter- 
fuges scarcely excusable, in order to justify a profession of 
assent to doctrines which they do not believe. In civil 
liberty and privileges ; and in religious liberty and privi- 
leges, so far as these depend on the laws, we have nothing 
more to ask or to wish for ; we are favoured beyond all 
example ; almost beyond any previous imagination of what 
might possibly be attained. There exists in this country a 
facility in acquiring the means of subsistence which is else- 
where unknown. Honest industry will secure to a man, and 
to his family, all the necessaries and many of the conven- 
iences and luxuries of life. The food of the mind is procured 
with as much ease as that of the body. In many, we believe 
most of our states, all the provision which can reasonably be 
desired, has been made, and has been made successfully, for 
affording to the great body of the people the rudiments of 
useful learning. The prevailing humanity of our national 
character appears in that merciful code of penal laws, which 
has been adopted throughout a great part of our country ; to 
which there is no parallel in other nations. We are in a 
great measure free from that corruption of manners which 
has spread itself over Europe. No where is there more of 
domestick virtue and domestick happiness. The standard 
of morals is very high with us ; and a sense of the obliga- 
tions of religion and morality is diffused among all classes. 
This is said generally of course; as all such assertions 
respecting national character must be made. We do not 
estimate that of England from the miners of Cornwall, or 
from the population of her manufacturing towns. We arc, 
to give our general character, a religious and moral people. 
Such is our present state ,- and when we look back upon our 
history, there is little, comparatively speaking, at which we 
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need blush, and very much by which we may justly regard 
ourselves as honourably distinguished. 

If now we are told that other nations excel us in the arts 
of refinement and luxury, it is not worth while for us to 
plead our youth or our poverty ; we may answer with the 
feeling of the Roman poet ; 

' Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera, 
Credo equidem.' 

There is no nation which has been outraged with such 
profligate calumny ; and there never was a people, who 
seemed less disposed to form a correct estimate of their pri- 
vileges, their advantages, and their distinctions. Our hearts 
have been too cold, when reminded that This is our own, our 
native land ; and the attachment of which we have defrauded 
our own country, we have given somewhat too lavishly to 
others. This is the main fault in our national character. 
It is time for us to be a little more remiss in our admiration 
of what is foreign, and to learn to respect ourselves. It is 
time for us to learn to think of ourselves more justly. In 
looking so much abroad for models and precedents, there is 
danger that we may receive from other nations some of the 
hereditary mischiefs by which they are oppressed, some of the 
decrepid prejudices to whose authority they still submit, and 
some of the corruptions of age by which they are disgraced 
and made miserable. 

It is not here the place to speak of those means by which 
our moral and intellectual condition may be still further 
improved ; but the character of the address we have been 
considering, and the train of thought it developes, naturally 
lead us to mention one of them. It is the diffusion of correct 
tastes, sentiments, and opinions by the writings op literary 
men and scholars. Hitherto the peculiar circumstances and 
exigencies of our country have almost imperiously directed 
the talents of our eminent men to other occupations, or called 
them off to higher duties, than those of literature. When 
asked, therefore, why we have hitherto done s« little in the 
department of letters, we will answer in the first place, that 
we have done something, and that our just claims have not 
been asserted by ourselves, nor allowed by others ; and we 
will go on to reply, that the period is not very distant, — that 
it is quite within the memory of no very aged individual, 
when we were, as Mr. Burke described us, « a people but in 
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the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood ;' 
that before that time, little literary labour was to be expected 
from the poor and hardy adventurers into an unknown land ; 
surrounded by savage enemies ; holding the plough with one 
hand and the musket in the other ; and that since that time we 
have been vindicating our present rank among nations, 
through the agony of a revolution, and have been organizing 
ourselves into an empire. But the period has arrived when 
we must have a literature of our own. This cannot now be 
regarded as an ornament with which we may dispense, incur- 
ring in consequence only a little national disgrace ; it must be 
considered as the safeguard of our best principles, habits, 
and feelings. It should be made an object of publick and 
of individual interest. There is no deficiency of talents in 
our country ; its enemies have ceased to make this reproach ; 
and literary exertion therefore will be in proportion to its 
encouragement. There will be men of letters enough, when 
the country is ready to afford them honour and reward. The 
one must be provided for them ; and their claim to the other 
must be recognised and asserted ; and there must be a 
general feeling, that our national reputation is implicated in 
the reputation of our national literature. In this too, as in 
other things, we are in some danger from an indiscriminate 
admiration of what we may see in older countries. There 
is little reason to reform our plans of education to bring 
them to a nearer conformity to theirs. It is not worth while 
for us to adopt from them traditionary usages, which ought 
long since to have become obsolete ; and from which it would 
be happy for them if they could deliver themselves. Our 
plans of education are suited to our necessities. They are 
not adapted to overburden the mind with unprofitable learn- 
ing ; but they are adapted to effect what ought to be the great 
purpose of education, to call forth, and exercise and strength- 
en the different faculties of the mitid. Mere scholars, mere 
literary artisans are but an inferiour class in the republick 
of letters ; and certainly not that, which we have most occa- 
sion for. It js quite as well, to say the least, that our manu- 
factories of lexicons and editions of the classicks should be 
at Halle and Gottingen, as that our manufactories of hard- 
wane and of woollen goods should be at Birmingham and 
Manchester. There is even less inconvenience in the former 
state of things than in the latter. The literature which we 
want is effective, practical, useful literature, the literature of 
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the intellect and the heart. The men, whom we particularly need, 
are those, who may guide and form publick opinion and senti- 
ment in matters of taste, in morals, in politicks, and in religion ; 
men, who will think and write like the author of the address, 
which we have been reviewing. We want also those who may in- 
struct us through the medium of our own history, and transmit 
it to posterity in the form in which it ought to be preserved ; 
those who may delight us with native works of imagination 
and genius ; and those who may extend the bounds of natural 
science by exploring the riches of our own country. But 
we do not wish merely for the encouragement of men of 
letters who are particularly adapted to our necessities and 
circumstances. We ought to rejoice in every display of 
intellectual superiority among us. We ought to feel it an 
honour to our country and to our native state, that it can 
boast of a mathematician (it is unnecesary to name him) 
who rivals the first in Europe. We ought not to be satisfied 
or inactive, till our country is contributing its full proportion 
to the treasury of the intellectual wealth of mankind. 

Never in all past ages did a prospect so glorious rise to 
the view of any nation, as that which is disclosed to our 
own. Before some of those who may read what we are 
now writing, shall taste of death, fifty or sixty millions of 
men will have poured themselves over our country, carrying 
civilization and the arts to the extreme corner, where the 
last of our lakes meets the Mississippi ; and making the wil- 
derness disappear before them, and ascending and passing 
the Rocky Mountains, where the Missouri has its source. 
The character and condition of this immense multitude 
depend upon nothing so much as upon the principles and 
feelings, which may be transmitted to them from the present 
generation. We ought to acknowledge the debt which is 
due to our posterity : and to feel that there is no responsi- 
bility more solemn, than that of those, who may in any con- 
siderable degree affect the destinies of such a people. 
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